468        THE CONSTABLE OF ENGLAND

1657 conqueror, and in the English memory the conquerors had been kings. Edmund Waller, whose ear was close to the ground, spoke for many besides himself when he urged in his verses that the captured Spanish gold should be used to make a crown and a sceptre for the victor. Early in February London citizens were wagering that a few weeks would see a notable change in the form of government.1

On Monday, February 23, Sir Christopher Pack, a London member whom Oliver had knighted, was given permission to introduce a "remonstrance," a bill to revise the constitution and permit the assumption by the Protector of the " name, style, title and dignity of King." The lines of cleavage were at once made clear. The measure was supported by the lawyers like Thurloe, Whitelocke and Glyn, by most of the civilian members of Council, by Oliver's "intimates like Broghill and Edward Montague, by the Irish representatives generally, and by many country gentlemen like Sir Richard Onslow, the member for Surrey. Few high-placed soldiers were for it, except Skippon. The major-generals and most of the officers opposed it, Lambert and Sydenham violently, Disbrowe and Fleetwood more moderately as became Oliver's kin. Outside the House the city of London was generally in favour of the bill, especially the presbyterians. The Fifth Monarchy men were driven distracted by what they regarded as a blasphemous neglect of Scripture, and the Levellers and republicans and the sterner puritans were aghast at this rebuilding of the walls of Jericho. The rank-and-file of the army by a considerable majority were hostile. It was the army that moved first, and on February 27, four days after the introduction of Pack's bill, a deputation of one hundred officers waited upon the Protector. Of this conference there are ample summaries,2 but

1  The discussion between Colonel Bridges and Disbrowe (Lans, MS&., 821) in the previous November shows how men s minds were working on the subject. The best account of the different strains of opinion will be found in Sir Charles Firth's articles on " Cromwell and the Crown " (E. H. jf2., XVII., XVIII.).

2  The fullest is in a letter of Anthony Morgan to Henry Cromwell (Lans. MSS., 821),   Another is given by Burton (I. 382) and there are shorter versions in Thurlee, VI. 93 and C. P., III. 93.   See also B. H. M. (1903), 60,